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LESSONS, MY DEARS! 
By Mrs Wa.Lrorp. 


A FAMILIAR figure of the present day is the 
pale-faced, lanky, all-shoulder-and-elbow school- 
girl just entering her teens. Her frocks are 
in a chronic state of requiring new ‘false hems’ 
—the modern substitute for the tucks to be 
let down, which were the bane of the last gene- 
ration—and between her faintly-discernible waist 
and obtrusive waistband there exists a vast and 
hopeless gulf: She is tolerably sure to have 
cold feet and hands. She almost invariably 
runs to a pink nose, if not to pink eyelids. 
Usually, she is rather silent. If not haunted 
by the ghosts of Lessons past, she is brooding 
over the looming shadows of Lessons to come ; 
if not chewing the cud of good or bad marks 
already received, she ponders deeply over what 
of these the future may have in store. Away 
from the desk or the piano she has no real exist- 
ence. 

Moreover, as her mind seldom, wanders out- 
sile the narrow precincts which bound her own 
little world, she is—unless possessed of an excep- 
‘tionally forcible character—still less of a listener 
than a talker. 

See her at the luncheon table, for instance. 
At luncheon she appears; it is her dinner, and 
too often her one solid meal in the day—but 
itis not honest hunger—would it were !—which 
prevents her finding anything worthy of her 
attention in the conversation held by her elders. 
We will suppose—it is rather a wild supposition, 
but still it does sometimes happen that the 
luncheon table is the centre of really interesting 
talk on notable topics—we will suppose that it 
has chanced to become so on an occasion ; does 
our solemn-visaged little wiseacre pay any heed 
to what is being said? Not a bit of. her. It 
is not her business. She has not been given 
that conversation to learn; and she is stolidly 
averse towards acquiring knowledge in any other 
form than through the legitimate channel of 


her daily tasks. Those she has got to worry 
through, and that is enough for her. 

Enough? It is a vast deal too much, and 
that is the simple truth about the matter. The 
poor little head and brain are already fully 
charged to the brim—the intelligence as it were 
met and provided for. The girl is being ‘taught’ 
everything, and nothing is left for her to learn 
of herself. Is it likely that she can manifest 
the slightest desire to put forth hand or foot 
in devising paths on her own account, when 
she is being made to march in the regulation 
step from morn to night along the hard high- 
way? 

She is ‘being educated’—that is to say, she 
has been put into a mortar and is being pestled 
into shape. From that shape every original 
bias has to be eliminated. It is like the gristle 
which the careful cook picks out and throws 
away when mincing her beef; your true-born 
chef wants none of it, neither does the parent 
nor guardian want any girl-gristle; they want 
a nicely minced-up young lady, moulded to 
pattern. All extraneous interests, all curiosity 
regarding the great world or its ways, all unor- 
thodox sympathies, all special yearnings and 
aspirations, come under the head of ‘gristle’ 
in the process now being gone through—in the 
drone, drone, drone of ‘Lessons’ from one hour 
to another. 

‘Lessons, my dears,’ is read in the eye of the 
governess, as morning by morning she sails out 
of the dining-room at the conclusion of family 
prayers; and ‘Lessons, my dears,’ the same 
eye announces again in the first pause at the 
close of the luncheon-dinner. Meekly the poor 
preceptress departs, and meekly follow the little 
flock. They have no digestions to be considered ; 
no pause for health’s or pleasure’s sake need be 
thought of for them. 

Oh yes; they have their daily walk—an hour 
in the morning, an hour in the afternoon ; 
perhaps in the summer-time they may even stroll 
outside again in the cool of the evening. But 
Lessons must be first, of course. So says mamuna, 
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with cali unconscious air. Your British matron 
is so very unconscious, so absolutely innocent 
of committing the very slightest offence against 
her own flesh and blood, nay, she is so entirely 
convinced that she is doing the very best she can 
for them in every possible way, by thus ordaining 
and inculcating the doctrine that ‘Lessons must 
be first, of course, that it is almost a hopeless 
task to endeavour to undeceive her. 

Lessons must be first—before everything. Well, 

rhaps not before religion ; but certainly before 
Kod, exercise, fresh air, sleep. The drowsy head 
aust be shaken up from the pillow at an early 
hour—long before papa, or mamuina, or any elder 
folks in the house are astir; and the fretful, 
shivering, starved, and only half-roused school- 

irl set to practise in a room in which, if it 
be mid-winter, a fire las just been lighted, or 
at other seasons has not been lit at all! In 
some exceptionally careful households there ma 

be accorded before this ordeal a glass of mil 
—cold and heavy on the stomach at that hour ; 
but the good, warm, nourishing breakfast 
which should always precede brain-work in the 
case of every growing girl, is either delayed 
until she has accomplished her hour’s study, or 
not given atall. The mind is gorged—the body 
is starved. 

And so on throughout the day. The parent 
who considers that during the brief hours of 
winter sunshine it is as well to curtail the 
morning tasks to a single hour or so, and post- 
pone the principal tuition to the afternoon, by 
which time the sky is apt to cloud over and 
raw mists to steal over the face of the land, 
has, in the eyes of her acquaintances who are 
educationis's proper, a very poor idea of develop- 
ing mental culture. They ‘wonder at her’— 
behind backs. They consider she ‘does not do 
her daughters justice.’ And one speaker will 
narrate how many hours a day her dear girls 
are closeted with their ‘Fraulein ;’? and another 
will cap the recital with the extra dose admin- 
istered by her ‘Mademoiselle ;’ while the pale 
drawn faces and the round stooping backs of 
the unfortunate objects of their tenderness, count 
for nothing as compared with Adela’s proficiency 
in music, or Ethel’s fluency in French. 

The doctor, he knows. He knows the meaning 
of those listless movements and lack-lustre eyes. 
But of what avail is his knowledge? He may 
gently hint at the necessity of the chest expanding 
and the muscles developing ; but he will be met 
by the cold rejoinder, ‘My daughters have abund- 
ance of exercise; they have a backboard in 
the schoolroom: they are not great eaters by 
nature !’ 

It is hard in the teeth of ‘Lessons, my dears, 
which is written on every line of the matron’s 
visage, to insist on it that the slow, formal 
walk is not exercise, that the backboard is not 
rest, that healthy hunger has to be inaugurated 
—sown, as it were—and is not a genuine product 
of poor enfeebled soil. 

Now, that the girl in her teens has much to 
learn, and that she has arrived at the age for 
receiving instruction, no one will think of deny- 
ing. She ought undoubtedly to get rid of a 
certain amount of ignorance through the direct 
medium of schoolroom routine ; but may a word 
be here put forth to suggest that it is but a very 


small portion of knowledge which can be deliber- 
ately, as it were, injected into the young, and 
that the real, the useful, the principal Fas 
they need, and by which their future lives will 
be guided, are not to be found under the head 
of ‘ Lessons, my dears ?” 

A girl ought fo be taught to think, to observe, 
to reflect; but if she is given no time wherein 
to exercise these powers, if every day and every 
hour is so filled up, so portioned out, and s6 
settled for her by authority, how is she ever, in 
homely phrase, to ‘feel her feet?’ Her powers 
both of mind and of body are undermined by 
the constant wear and tear of endless tasks. She 
is enfeebled and incapacitated. Her faculties 
are warped, Intelligence itself, when driven 
between the shafts unceasingly along one beaten 
track, will cease to gaze with any interest else- 
where. Turned loose upon a common full of 
flowers and grasses, the same becomes straightway 
no better than a wilderness. 

Holidays bring but a partial benefit in the 
above cases. The body may recuperate itself, 
but the mind cannot. What is the little maid 
todo? How shall she pass the time? She can- 
not be always at play; she wearies of doing 
nothing ; yet she has no energy for doing any- 
thing. ‘To read would be purest drudgery : to 
draw, to sing, to cultivate a single accomplish- 
ment would all savour of the hated ‘ Lesson’ 
hours. She can fancy nothing—settle to nothing, 

Hard-worked and hard-driven as she has been 
throughout her young carecr, she has never been 
taught one thing, and that is to employ herself; 
with her it: has ever been either ‘Lessons, my 
dears,’ or else—idleness. 

Is there anything to be done? There is this. 
Curtail the hours during which schoolroom rule 
is all in all. Permit some intervals of real 
leisure—not enforcing anything to be done in 
these. Leave them to be dealt with by their 
owner herself. Surely she has a right to own 
some little bits of her own life here and there. 
When not worn out by ceaseless tasks, she will 
fill them sensibly enough, if she is a sensible 
child ; and if not, she will at least fill them as 
well as you, her guardian, could do in such a 


-case. Don’t take all the ‘go’ out of her with 


endless supervision. She wants to go her own 
way and follow her own bent, at times. Con- 
sider that the time will come when she will have 
to do this, and why not prepare and train for 
such a time? You will not always be at her 
elbow ; draw away from it once in a while, now. 

And as for that eternal ‘practising,’ can any- 
thing be said to check or moderate this pest? 
In how few cases is there any real result ; how 
few are musicians by nature. 

It may of course be replied to this that even 
a little musical ability may be useful in after- 
life, may cultivate the ear, and teach appreciation, 
if nothing else. Granted, but that is not the 
point. Enough musical tuition to acquire these 
can be surely gained without hours and hours spent 
in drumming scales, and rendering and re-render- 
ing difficult passages of ‘pieces’ never destined 
to delight any mortal ear. It makes one’s heart 
ache to see the victim to these going through 
her daily drudgery, and to know how valueless 
it is. 

As for the hideous folly of enacting that it 
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shall be gone through fasting, and at an hour 
of the day when Nature is at her lowest ebb, 
requiring a fillip instead of a drain, this is a 
matter which requires stronger language and 
more eloquent denunciation than the present 
writer dares to give. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 
CHAPTER XXVII.—MEDICAL OPINION. 


THE great London doctor to whom Haviland 
Dumaresq submitted his case in due form next 
day, shook his head gravely when the famous 
thinker detailed his symptoms to him with some 
very small mental reservations. For we none of 
us tell the whole truth to doctors. Even a philo- 
sopher can hardly be trusted to make a clean 
breast of it to his medical adviser ; and Duma- 
resq, though he admitted in part the opium, 
glided gently and gracefully over that painful 
part of the subject. But Sir Anthony Wraxall 
(for it was no less a man than that celebrated 
hysician) didn’t need to be told to what extent 
bis patient had persevered in the baneful practice. 
‘Even you, Mr Dumaresgq,’ he said with a smile, 
‘who know so well how to regulate the lives of 
all the rest of us, can’t be trusted at a pinch to 
regulate your own! Why, I quote you every 
day to my lady patients as the great authority on 
these questions of nerve; yet your own nerves 
have gone to pieces bodily. “ Physician, heal 
thyself,” is a very old cry. I feel its sting 
myself.—Well, well, we must see what we can 
manage to do for you.’ 

‘Not much, Haviland Dumaresq answered 
gloomily. 

Sir Anthony gazed hard at him from those 
keen small eyes of his—eyes like a ferret’s, over- 
hung with the heavy black beetling eyebrows, 
—eyes that seemed to peer through you outright 
into the profoundest depths and recesses of your 
being. ‘You’re right,’ he answered. ‘Quite true, 
Mr Dumaresq. With you I may drop profes- 
sional reserve. No use in prophesying smooth 
things to the thinker who worked out the scheme 
of the Encyclopedic Philosophy. I won't pre- 
tend to give you the little prescription which in 
rather less than no time will make another man 
of you. You’re very well aware that broken- 
down machines can’t be restored by pouring a 
few drops of oil on their bearings. You’re one 
of us in all essentials, and you know far more 
about your own case, no doubt, than all the rest 
of us put together. I can only aid you by my 
diagnosis, And I’m afraid I can tell you very 
little in that respect that’s likely to please 
you.’ 

Haviland Dumaresq’s lip trembled. It was 
curious to him to note, however, even in this 
moment of deep despondency, how much more 
everybody thought of himself and his work in 
teary as they approached nearer to his own 
igh level. A country doctor would have treated 
him at best (if indeed he knew the cosmical 
philosopher's name at all) as a mere dabbler with 
some superficial knowledge of animal physiology : 
Sir Anthony Wraxall, the greatest London con- 


deepest respect as a high collateral authority on 


sultant of his day, treated him at least with the 


his own subject. Dumaresq smiled a grim smile 
of satisfied appreciation. ‘ieee is dear to 
the very greatest of men. ‘I thought as much,’ 
he answered, in his calm impassive way. ‘I felt, 
myself, things couldn’t go on like this much 
longer. The machine’s worn out, you say. Then 
you don’t hold out much hope for my life? The 
mechanism can’t work at such low pressure for 
any time worth speaking of without stopping 
altogether.’ 

Sir Anthony Wraxall shook his head omin- 
ously. ‘Not for three months certainly,’ he said, 
‘if you still continue to ply it with opium, 

‘But L[’ve left off opium,’ Dumaresq answered 
with perfect confidence. 

‘Since when? Sir Anthony asked, peerin 
deeply once more into his patient’s widely dilate 
pupils, which still bore evidence of a recent over- 
(lose. 

‘Since yesterday,’ Dumaresq replied in his 
coldest tone and with consummate gravity. 

If any other man had said such a thing to 
him, Sir Anthony Wraxall would have laughed 
outright, and been amply justified in so laughing. 
But the voice in which Dumaresq uttered those 
simple words, with all the earnestness of his 
stoical nature, meant a great deal; and Sir 
Anthony understood it. ‘I see,’ the great con- 
sultant answered with a very grave face. ‘You 
have promised, no doubt?’ : 

And Dumaresq, nodding his gray head sol- 
emnly, made answer with infinite weight : ‘I have 
promised.’ 

‘In that case, Sir Anthony said more cheer- 
fully, taking it for granted at once from the 
man’s mere look that the resolve was enough, 
and that Dumaresq would do exactly as he 
intended, ‘I think I can guarantee you, with 
moderate care and a change of climate, from 
eighteen months’ to three years’ respite.’ 

Dumaresq’s face was statuesque in its repose ; 
he never changed colour or moved a muscle. If 
sentence of death had been pronounced for that 
day, he would never have betrayed it in his 
facial expression, But his heart was very sore 
for poor Psyche, for all that. If he must die so 
soon—and leave Psyche unmarried—he would 
feel he had indeed thrown his life away for 
nothing. But still, three years is a very long 
time. Much may be done, with energy, in three 
years. Psyche had still the world to choose 
from. How many men would be pleased and 
proud to wed Haviland Dumaresq’s daughter, 
and his guileless Psyche! 

‘What climate?’ he asked with Spartan brev- 
ity, sparing his emotions, to economise the great 
doctor’s rigid quarter-hour. 

Sir Anthony rubbed his hands together reflec- 
tively, as if grinding out wisdom from his palms 
between them. ‘What you want,’ he said with 
oracular calm, ‘is rest, change, variety, an open- 
air life, sun, sea, and freedom. “The palms and 
temples of the South,” you know, and all that 
sort of thing ; you languish for the purple seas, 
as our other great man has somewhere phrased 
it. The Riviera’s not exactly the place for 

ou; overdone, overdone; too much noise and 
ustle and vulgarity. What you want, with your 
highly-strung nervous temperament, and your 
wide delight in natural contemplation, is Egypt or 
Algiers ; quiet, solitude, novelty. The Oriental 
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world will perhaps be new to you—though you 
seem to have exhausted universal nature.’ 

‘I have never been in the East in my life, 
Dumaresq answered gloomily ; for how he was 
to raise the money to go, without trenching on 
his tiny reserve for Psyche, he hadn’t at that 
moment the remotest notion. 

Sir Anthony’s face briglitened up. ‘That’s 
well,’ he said, with professional cheeriness. 
Your great doctor makes a point of putting 
the best face on everything. ‘The newer the 
scene, the more likely to suit you. Novelty and 
stir of Oriental life—camels and Arabs and 
sands and date-palms—pyramids and temples 
and sphinxes and Memnons—-the bustle of the 
bazaars, the calm of the desert—that’s the kind of 
thing to rouse and stimulate you. Hire a daha- 
beeah and go up the Nile; or rent a villa at 
Mustapha Supérieur. Don’t work, don’t think, 
don’t write, don’t philosophise. Let that teeming 
brain of yours lie fallow for a while. Ride, 
drive, play whist, talk gossip, drink tea, skim 
the Saturday Review, or the last new novel—I 
can recommend Ouida—and don’t bother your- 
self in any way about anything or anybody. A 
good French cook, generous diet, sound cham- 
pagne, and a comfortable carriage, will give the 
machine a new lease of life for an extra twelve 
months or two years at anyrate—You’ve been 
living too sparingly of late, I feel sure. Pulse 
is low and circulation feeble. Change all that ; 
make yourself comfortable wherever you go, and 
treat yourself to every luxury you’ve a mind 
to.” He snapped his mouth to and looked very 
wise. "Tis a professional way of announcing to 
our patient in yer pantomime that (with a 
ittle formality of cash transfer) this interview 
may now terminate. 

for ~~ Haviland Dumaresq, in his Spartan 
poverty, he fingered in his pocket those hard- 
earned guineas he was to pay so soon for this 
sapient advice, and wondered to himself where 
Sir Anthony thought the money was to come 
from for the dahabeeah and the villa and the 
comfortable carriage, the champagne and the 
cook and the generous diet. Did he really 
believe the Encyclopedic Philosophy was a 
modern Golconda, or was it a part of his stereo- 
typed professional treat every patient 
as a potential Midas? umaresq and Psyche 
had come up to town that morning by third 
class from Petherton; and by third class they 
would go down again to their home to-morrow. 
A dahabeeah was to them as practically unattain- 
able as a royal yacht; a villa at Algiers was as 
far beyond their means as Windsor Castle or 
the Winter Palace. 

Sir Anthony glanced at him once more with 
inquiring eyes as he stood there doubtful. ‘But 
mind, no opium !’ he added sharply in a sudden 
afterthought. 

The old stoic stared back at him with profound 
majesty. ‘I have spoken,’ he said, and made no 
further answer. Sir Anthony saw his mistake 
at once, and with practised tact bowed a hasty 
apology. 

Dumaresq laid down the guineas on the table, 
and went out again to Psyche in the bare little 
anteroom with his heart very sad and his spirits 
sinking. He knew, of course, it couldn’t possibly 
be Egypt ; but somehow or other he must manage 


Algiers. He had only three years left to settle 
Psyche in! That one thought alone monopolised 
his soul. No time to waste upon foolish flirta- 
tions with penniless painters now! He must find 
some rich man to make his darling happy ! 

‘What did he recommend, Paps asked, 
all tremulous, as they went sadly down the steps 
together. 

‘Ten thousand a year and a brand-new consti- 


tution,’ her father answered, with an unwonted | 


touch of cynical bitterness. ‘These great doctors 
are all alike, Psyche. They could cure us at 
once, if only we’d be millionaires of twenty- 
five to please them.’ And in deference to his 
medical attendant’s advice, he hailed a hansom— 
an unheard-of luxury—and drove off at once to 
the famous oculist’s. 

The famous oculist, in his turn, after examin- 
ing Psyche’s eyes from every possible point of 
view, dismissed the poor girl herself to the 
waiting-room, and held back her father with 
a courteous waive for a moment’s consultation. 
‘Mr Dumaresgq,’ he said in a very respectful tone, 
‘of course you know as well as I myself do 
what’s the matter with this poor young lady. 
It isn’t her eyes themselves, properly speaking, 
that are at fault at all. It’s mere functional 
disuse of the a centres. The retina and 
lenses are as right as ninepence. All she needs 
is to rouse herself—to rouse herself. Internal 
causes—I call it that. With an effort of will, 
she could see as well as ever she saw in her life 
again, I assure you.’ 

‘So I thought,’ Haviland Dumaresq answered, 
still unmoved, but trembling inwardly in every 
nerve, ‘As this is professional, I won’t hesitate 
to mention to you, in strict confidence, that my 
daughter’s affections have been very severely 
strained of Tate.’ 

‘IT guessed as much, Dr Godichau replied, 
letting his pince-nez drop with a sudden move- 
ment from his eyes gracefully. ‘Well, we all 
know the two best prescriptions medical science 
can propose for that. First, change of air. 
Next, change of affections. A new scene, in fact, 
—and a new lover.’ 

Haviland Dumaresq drew himself up stiffly. 
He approved the advice, but not the expression. 
‘1 propose to take my daughter abroad,’ he 
answered somewhat curtly, with his grand air. 
‘I wish to give her change of scene and fresh 
ideas. I shall take her out into an unaccustomed 
society, where she may have opportunities of 
forgetting her unfortunate fancies, whatever they 
may have been, and of forming perhaps new 
friends and new attachments.’ 

‘One nail knocks out another,’ Dr Godichau 
answered with French sententiousness. 

Haviland Dumaresq wondered in his own soul 
why all oculists have invariably a distinct want 
of sensitiveness. Could it be, he asked himself, 
because they have so often to operate painfully 
on the eye, and the eye is the most delicate of 
human organs? ‘Well, I'll try to throw her inte 
fresh surroundings,’ he went on coldly, unheeding 
the specialist’s ill-timed remark. ‘Sir Anthony 


Wraxall, whom I’ve just been consulting on my 
own account, advises me to spend the winter 
in Algiers. Would Algiers, do you think, suit 
my daughter?’ 

‘The very thing!’ Dr Godichau exclaimed 
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with the common medical air of profound con- 
viction. ‘What the young lady wants is rousing 
—taking out of herself : engaging in the concerns 
of humanity generally. If once you can per- 
suade her to use her eyes—to look about her and 
feel an interest in things—it’Il be all ght. Her 
sight’ll come bdck again. Nothing’s more likely 
to have that result than a totally new Oriental 
society. At Algiers, she’ll be compelled, against 
her will almost, to look at the Arabs and the 
mosques and the fresh forms of life that unfold 
themselves like a panorama before her. The 
young lady ’s never been out of Europe, perhaps ? 
—No; I thought not. Then nothing could be 
so good. I was going to advise a trip to Italy 
or Spain; but Africa’s better, Africa’s better. 
Take her there by all means. And if you can 
find a new nail to knock out the other, so much 
the luckier of course ; so much the luckier.’ 

Haviland Dumaresq went back to his shabby 
little hotel in the Strand that day fully deter- 
mined in his own mind upon two things: to go 
to Algiers, though the trip should cost him the 
savings of a lifetime ; and to find that rich 
husband for Psyche within the next eighteen 
months, before he himself should be finally 
incapacitated for providing for her future. 

And all this time, the senior partner in the 
firm of Burchell and Dobbs, family solicitors, was 
going about London chuckling silently to him- 
self at the untold wealth already potentially pos- 
sessel, under the will of the late C. A. Linnell, 
deceased, by that lucky young woman, Miss 
Psyche Dumaresq. 

ut as for Psyche herself, she felt almost 
happy when her father told her they were to go 
to Algiers, for then she wouldn’t be separated 
for the winter from Geraldine ; and Geraldine 
was now her only confidential and sympathetic 
friend in her great sorrow. 


LAMP OILS. 


THE introduction by the Home Secretary of a 
Bill entitled ‘The Inflammable Liquids Bill, 
dealing with the storage, transit, and sale of Lamp 
Oils, has brought into prominence the extra- 
ordinary development of the trade in petroleum, 
paraffin, naphtha, and other hydrocarbons. When 
Mr Gladstone, in the course of his last visit to 
Midlothian, inspected the works of the Pumpher- 
ston Oil Company, near Uphall, and was shown 
the method of extracting pure white oil from 
flinty rock, and of utilising by-products formerly 
considered waste and unprofitable, he said that 
in the political world it was common to speak 
of revolutionary movements, but that when he 
learned what was being done in industrial centres, 
he felt the phrase would be much more apposite 
if applied to the changes continually going on in 
trade and commerce. The remark is a true one. 
The growth of national movements, which some- 
times culminate in revolutions and the fall of 
dynasties, undoubtedly attracts more attention 
than the discovery of a natural law, or the appli- 
cation to the service of humanity of substances 
of which the great round world is composed ; 


that it was largely used in times much more 


but in the long run, it is by those who ‘scorn 
delights, and live laborious days’ that the most 
lasting benefits are achieved. Tt is not necessary 
to depreciate the labours of others when we claim 
the laurel wreath for those who in solitary places, 
or amid the din of industrial life, have worked 
out great problems, or devised means for increas- 
ing the commonweal, and hail them as heroes 
and benefactors. Caxton, Stevenson, Arkwright, 
and others are the real revolutionaries ; and the 
works they planned have done more to affect the 
lives of the people than all the acts of statesmen 
from Magna Charta to the present day. 

We speak of mineral oil as if it were a new 
discovery. This is only partially accurate. It 
is certain that its properties were known in the 
days of Miltiades (490 r.c.) ; and it is conjectured 


remote. In Persia it was employed in_ the 
temples of the fire-worshippers and the palaces 
of the wealthy. Large quantities were sent to 
distant countries, and an export tax imposed, 
from which the Government derived a consider- 
able revenue. The legend of the fire which came 
down from heaven and lit the altars of the 
Zoroustrians probably had its origin in the dis- 
covery of a naphtha spring. 

But it is only during the last forty years that 
the development of the trade in petroleum or 
rock-oil has taken place. In #847 the late Dr 
Young (‘Paraffin Young’ he was familiarly called 
had his attention drawn to a curious liqui 
exuding from the ground at Alfreton, Derby- 
shire. He distilled a portion, and obtained an 
oil suitable for burning in lamps. The supply 
was soon exhausted ; but the experiment he had 
made led him to believe that a similar product 
could be obtained from the distillation of coal. 
A few years later he experimented with a rich 
— found near Bathgate. He was successful. 

t was afterwards proved that other chemists had 
preceded him; but he was undoubtedly the first 
to construct apparatus for the manufacture of oil 
on a commercial scale. In course of time, shale, 
which had been often met with, but was looked 
3 as a mineral of no value, was used in place 
of coal. Since then, the industry has increased 
by leaps and bounds, and has now become one of 
the most important in the country. 

In 1859 petroleum was discovered in America 
and Canada, It was obtained in liquid form by 
boring. Some of the wells were extraordinarily 
prolific, the oil rushing into the air in a stream 
so powerful as to defy the control of those 
engaged in searching for it. One illustration 
may be given. While drillers were at work, an 
unexpectedly strong rush of oil occurred. In 
vain they endeavoured to stem the torrent, which 
shot into the air in a solid. column forty feet 
high. Every light was promptly extinguished 
save one, four hundred feet distant, from which 
no danger was apprehended; but the spirit 
or benzine, which is always present in crude 
petroleum, was ignited, and immediately con- 
verted the column into a roaring pillar of fire. 
An appalling catastrophe was the result. Every 
one within a certain radius was literally burned 
up. The owner of the well was by the explosion 
thrown a distance of twenty feet. He was with 
difficulty rescued, but only lived a few hours. 


The experience of thirty years in the oil nat 
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tricts has taught drillers how to deal with gush- 
ing wells ; and accidents which were frequent in 
the early days of the trade are now scarcely 
known. In the process of refining, the light 
inflammable spirit is removed and Lamp Oil 
thereby rendered comparatively safe. By Act 
of Parliament all imported petroleum must not 
flash that is, give off inflammable vapour—under 
seventy-three degrees Fahrenheit close test, which 
is equivalent to one hundred degrees Fahrenheit 
open test. As the temperature of oil in this 
country could not under normal conditions reach 
one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, the risk of 
explosion is not great. There is, however, danger 
to be apprehended from the storage of large 
quantities in populous centres, such as the banks 
of the Thames and the Mersey. In the event 
of fire breaking out in one of the warehouses 
adjoining a petroleum depot, the consequences 
might be terrible, particularly as the ordinary 
means of extinguishing flames are useless when 
burning oil has to be dealt with. 

Thirty-two years ago oil was ‘struck’ in Penn- 
sylvania. The output was two thousand barrels. 
In the following year the quantity had increased 
to five hundred thousand barrels ; and a year 
later to over two million barrels. In 1862 
Canada became a producing country with a 
contribution of nuts twelve thousand barrels. 
Until about 1870, drilling operations in the 
States were confined to New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, and the output from the wells was five 
and a quarter million barrels. West Virginia, 
Ohio, and California then entered the lists ; but 
there is not any reliable information as to out- 
put. The combined production from these sources 
was probably from one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand to two hundred thousand barrels yearly. 
Down to 1882 there was a steady increase in the 
supply of oil. That year the output from the 
Pennsylvania and New York wells reached the 
gigantic total of thirty million barrels, or a daily 
average of 82,303. It was the culminating point 
in the history of the trade. The decline was 
rapid ; and in 1888 production had fallen to 
seventeen million barrels. To many it seemed 
that the days of American supremacy as an oil- 
producing country were at an end. Meanwhile, 
mineral oil had found its way into every Euro- 
pean country, and by its re illuminating 
power had driven off the field the more costly 
animal and vegetable oils which, outside large 
towns, had been in universal use. It had even 
become a formidable rival to gas, which owes its 
survival to the ease with which it can be lit. 
The trouble connected with the filling of lamps 
and the trimming of wicks is the only reason 
which has eas mineral oil from supplanting 
gas everywhere. 

In order to meet the increasing demand of 
the world for lamp oil, large quantities of petro- 
leum had to be taken from the accumulated 
stocks held by the pipe-lines. In January 1883 
these amounted to thirty-five million barrels. 
At the close of 1889 they were eleven and a half 
million barrels, or less than one-third. In 1890 
there was a change in the position. The drilling 
area was enlarged and important additions made 
to output. The average daily production, which 
in 1888 had declined to 46,700 barrels, rapidly 
increased until it touched eighty thousand barrels. 


This largely arrested the continuous drain upon 
stocks, although down to the close of last year 
the daily supply was never quite equal to the 
demand. 

The immediate effect of the discovery of petro- 
leum was to check the progress of the paraflin- 
oil trade in Scotland. To drill a well for petro- 
leum was much easier than to sink a pit for 
shale. The American producer had also the 
advantage of obtaining his oil distilled ; while 
his Scottish rival required to erect costly retorts 
and do in an imperfect manner what nature in 
America had already done in her secret labora- 
tories. In the early days of the trade, high 
prices were obtained for lamp oil. In 1865 crude 
pean realised eight dollars per barrel. In 

ecember 1886 the market value had fallen to 
a little over two dollars; and in 1879 it was 
under one dollar. Since that time it has fluc- 
tuated between sixty cents and one dollar. As 
American quotations controlled the price all 
over the world, Scottish manufacturers found it 
necessary to reduce the cost of production or 
retire from the contest. It has been along and 
sometimes apparently hopeless struggle against 
overwhelming odds. In parts of Midlothian and 
Linlithgowshire the land is covered with mounds 
of rubbish on which scant patches of grass and 
weeds are trying to find a home. They are the 
ruins of what were once brilliant hopes and the 
mementoes of wasted effort. But still the trade 
survives ; and while the conflict is not yet over, 
the future is fuller of hope than at any time 
since 1885. 

Second only in importance to the American 
oil wells are those of Russia, Long before the 
rich deposits of Pennsylvania were discovered, 
the naphtha springs of Baku were known and 
worked. “Marco Polo, who visited Armenia about 
the end of the thirteenth century, tells of a 
fountain ‘whence rises oil in such abundance 
that a hundred ships might be at once loaded 
with it. It is not good for eating, but very fit 
for fuel, for anointing the camels in maladies 
of the skin, and for other purposes; for which 
reason people come from a great distance for 
it, and nothing else is burned in all this 
country.’ At first the oil was put in goatskins 
and carried on the backs of camels to the villages 
in the interior, At a later date barrels were 
used, and in them the oil was shipped from the 
port of Baku to the towns on the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. The exploitation of the American 
oil-fields had the effect of infusing some life into 
the primitive workers on the peninsula of 
Apsheron, and of mildly agitating the phileg- 
matic rulers of Russia. It was not till 1878 that, 
mainly through the efforts of Mr Nobel, energetic 
measures were taken to utilise the enormous 
deposits known to exist in the country. In 1880 
the output was three and a quarter million barrels ; 
and two years later it was five million barrels. 
From that time progress has been great, and 
during recent years production has nearly equalled 
that of America. Some of the wells have yielded 
supplies far in excess of the richest ‘gushers’ ever 
drilled in Pennsylvania. From one ef them it is 
estimated the flow was fifty thousand barrels in 
twenty-four hours. But this was not long main- 
tained, and ultimately it ceased altogether. From 
Baku to Batoum, on the Black Sea, a railway 
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has been constructed across the Caucasus—a dis- 
tance of about six hundred miles—and by means 
of it the refined oil is conveyed for shipment 
to Europe on the one hand and to the distant 
East on the other. A pipe-line has been recently 
laid a portion of the way, and on its comple- 
tion the cost of transit will be much reduced. 

The greater part of the petroleum exported 
from America and Russia is carried in tank- 
steamers. ‘This method was only adopted a few 
years ago, and is found to be much easier and 
cheaper than the barrel system. The ocean 
steamers exclusively engaged in the trade num- 
ber over seventy; and one hundred and fifty 
additional are employed in the Caspian Sea. 
The larger vessels carry from three to five 
thousand tons. When a steamer arrives in port, 
the oil is pumped into tanks on shore. The 
tanks are eonally underground, and when pro- 
perly constructed, reduce the danger from fire 
toa minimum. Still, the absence of regulations 
as to their situation and construction is con- 
sidered unsatisfactory by those responsible for 
the public safety, and the London County Coun- 
cil and other public bodies have petitioned Gov- 
ernment to frame suitable provisions for dealing 
with the industry. The response of the Home 
Secretary is the Inflammable Liquids Bill, and 
he is desirous of having it referred to a Select 
Committee, who would be empowered to take 
evidence, and to remove provisions which were 
shown to be unnecessary, or which would press 
with undue severity on any section of the trade. 

As illustrating the extent of the business in 
lamp oils, the following figures, which deal ex- 
clusively with the United Kingdom, may be 
interesting. The importations of petroleum and 
petroleum spirit or naphtha during the years 
1888, 1889, and 1890 were— 


Petroleum Oil in Barrels, 
| 1888. 1889. 1890. 


London $92,376 927,365 | 948,420 
Liverpool... | 449,284 501,103 | 563,972 

ristol 163,704 142,683 | 167,161 
Clyde and Leith... 104,222 118,952 6,038 
Dublin............... 35,979 
Southampton ...... 2,104 


Totals...... | 1,609,586 | 1,690,103 | 1,826,297 


| Petroleum Spirit in Barrels. 
1883. 1889. 1890. 
London..... 37,302 45,393 43,692 
Liverpool... 23,284 25,316 30,645 
Clyde and Leith...... 9,870 21,221 8,045 
Totals...... 70,456 | 91,930 | 99,798 


While most of the oil was imported in bulk, 
the figures given above show the equivalent in 
barrels. The production of Scotland may be 
taken at five hundred thousand barrels of oil 
and spirit combined ; and as comparatively little 
is exported, the gross consumption last year from 
all sources was nearly two and a half million 
barrels, or one hundred million gallons. There 


are few industries which in the space of forty 
— can show a progress so marvellous, or 
nave added more to the material well-being of 
the nation. 


THE OLD STUDIO. 
CHAPTER II.—THE MODEL. 


Fenwick could have scarcely felt more surprise 
at this lovely apparition, if the girl now before 
Millward’s picture had actually stepped out of 
the canvas. It was the same face, the figure 
too, only needing more repose, and a few expres- 
sive folds of drapery to perfect the resemblance. 
Standing before what seemed her own portraiture, 
and staring at it with a half-indignant recognition 
of its merits, the girl’s eyes were wide open, the 
lashes curving upwards, the eyebrows slightly 
elevated, and the lips laughingly apart. After 
a while, she began to look round the studio with 
intense interest and wonder. Every painting, 
statuette, or piece of furniture, of which she 
could get a glimpse from where she stood, seemed 
to awaken the liveliest curiosity. Her expression 
reminded Fenwick of a child in a toyshop greatly 
uzzled which ‘work of art’ to play with first. 
Her eyes rested at last upon some transparent 
drapery thrown carelessly over the back of the 
sreat oak-chair. She took it delicately in both 
ands, looked at it with a roguish smile and then 
at the painting. Then laying her hat aside, she 
flung the gauzy scarf over her shoulders and sank 
back into the chair, selecting the attitude Mill- 
ward had chosen for his picture. 

Until now, Fenwick had watched her with a 

dread lest even the sound of his breathing should 
reach her ear from where he was hidden—where 
he was studying her pretty features with some- 
thing more than artistic appreciation in his gaze. 
Her great beauty—a beauty which surpassed the 
ideal which had taken shape in his mind from a 
study of Millward’s many paintings—had roused 
in him unbounded admiration. And if it were 
possible to fall in love with a face, one that had 
srown familiar to him on canvas, Fenwick had 
allen in love with hers: the face which he had 
ersuaded himself existed only in his friend’s 
rain. And now this picture still more, as it 
seemed to him, represented merely a beautiful 
vision ; for now that the living model was seated 
there—the superb reality—the master’s great work 
seemed to want life; and the quaint thought 
recurred once more to Fenwick that only the 
disembodied spirit, not the girl herself, could 
have hitherto inspired Millward in his paintings. 
This picture, which critics had pronounced to 
be his master-piece, was only the foreshadowing 
of a great work: the master-piece had not yet 
seen the light. 

Fenwick could no longer resist the impulse to 
speak, to express his sense of pleasure. An 
exclamation escaped him. The spell was now 
broken: the girl sprang up out of the chair, the 
drapery: uncoiled and fell on the tiger’s skin at 
her feet, and next moment her hand was u 
the window-curtain where she had entered not 
many minutes ago. 

a Iam Millward’s friend.—Did I frighten 
you?’ 
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She looked more attentively into his face. The 
expression of alarm gradually left her: it seemed 
to change into one of lively recognition. Could 
she possibly have seen him before ¢ 

He wheeled a chair invitingly towards her. 
‘Mr Millward,’ said he, ‘will be back soon.’ 

A shade of uneasiness crossed her face. ‘He 
is still on the river?’ She put the question with 
an eager look for confirmation. 

‘Yes; with old Gunning.—You know who he 
is?’ 

The girl gave him two or three quick nods. 

‘They must have gone, I think ’—but Fenwick’s 
manner was doubtful—‘ to look for you.’ 

‘How can that be ?’ 

Fenwick reflected for a moment ; then he said : 
‘He will not rest until he has found his model.’ 

‘You cannot mean me?’ said she, with a quick 
shy glance at Millward’s picture. 

‘Yes; I mean you. You are his model ; are 
you not?’ 

‘I am nobody’s model. 
stucdio’—— 

‘Not even in the spirit?’ Fenwick laughingly 
interposed, 

Her look wandered round the room. ‘I’ve 
been here in the spirit—if you choose to call it 
so —hundreds of times.’ 

‘ Lately ?” 

‘Yes ; quite lately.’ 

‘Then you must have seen me ?” 

She gave him a smile. ‘Yes; you are Mr 
Fenwick.’ 

He looked at her in blank surprise. 

‘I’ve seen you on the terrace,’ the girl went 
on, ‘smoking cigarettes.’ 

‘With Millward ?’ 

‘Yes; and often trying,’ said she, ‘to make 
_~ laugh. He never laughs,’ she added ; ‘does 
he?” 

‘I think not.—But tell me,’ said Fenwick with 
‘what are you called ?’ 

‘ Niobe.’ 

‘Ah! who gave you that pretty name ?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Your fairy godmother, perhaps?’ Fenwick 

‘I don’t know. It was given me, you see, 
before grandfather found me on the river-bank.’ 

‘A naiad? You were born, then, among the 
lilies 

Niobe looked up and laughed. 
father. I can’t remember.’ 

‘Grandfather? Who’s he? 

‘Don't you know? Why, old Gunning, as you 
call him.’ 

‘Old Gunning? cried Fenwick. 
are my friend’s model, after all ? 

‘No,’ she persisted. 

‘Then who and what are you?’ . 

Niobe sat down, and leaning forward with her 
small hands expressively clasped, she answered : 
‘When out in the boat—grandfather and I—we 
have many a time passed this house ; and many 
a time I have asked him to tell me something 
about it. For it has always seemed to me—ever 
since I can remember—such a queer-looking 
place. He told me at last that it was Mr Mill- 
ward’s house—that this room, with the only clean 
windows, was the studio ; and that you’ 


I was never inside a 


‘Ask grand- 


‘Then you 


‘That the gentleman who smoked cigarettes, 
and never did any work,’ said she, with shy 
twinkling eyes, ‘was Mr Millward’s pupil.’ 

Fenwick laughed. Then suddenly growin 
serious, he said: ‘What else do you know o 
Millward 

‘Nothing.’ 

‘You have never spoken to him ?” 

‘No; he has never seen me in his life’ 
| Never seen you?’ 

‘ Never, that I know of,’ said the girl. ‘Indeed 
grandfather always kept in mid-stream, afraid 
that he or you might speak to me when we 
passed by on the river.’ 

Fenwick expressed surprise. ‘Why shouldn't 
we speak ?? 

‘1 will tell you’ She paused for a moment 
with a thoughtful look.—‘When I mentioned 
being here in the spirit,’ the girl then explained, 
‘I meant that I had frequently pictyred this 
studio to myself. I longed to come here and see 
what it was like-—At last,’ she added, ‘I made 


up my mind,’ 
Well ? said Fenwick, lighting a fresh cigar- 
ette. 


‘I made up my mind that unless grandfather 
brought me, and very soon too, I should come 
alone. He was always putting me off, she said 
with an impatient stamp of her aged foot— 
‘always ready with some excuse. He owned to 
me at last that Mr Millward had refused to admit 
any one into the studio except a few intimate 
friends. If he hinted at bringing me here to 
look at the pictures, Mr Millward might be seri- 
ously offended. And grandfather cannot afford, 
she added, ‘to run the risk of giving offence to 
so good a customer,’ 

‘So you resolved to come alone ? 

eo you think Mr Millward will be very 
angry 

Her naive question amused him. He looked 
with increasing concern at the girl, ‘What 
pleasure could you possibly find, said he, ‘in 
paying this visit to a dusty old studio?’ 

‘I would go any distance,’ she answered with 
a brightening look, ‘to see a picture! I’ve been 
erazed on the subject of pictures ever since I 
was quite little’ Then turning with a still more 
earnest look towards Millward’s picture, she 
asked ; ‘Is it difficult to paint ?” 

‘No. The great difficulty is to be a master, 
said Fenwick. ‘In order to be that, he added, 
answering her inquiring glance, ‘you must be a 
true lover of nature : you must understand light 
and shade—have colour, drapery, and metaphor 
at your fingers’ ends. <A poetic imagination is 


_ likewise indispensable, and a dozen other qualifi- 


cations,’ 

‘Is smoking cigarettes one of them?’ said she 
with a sly look. 

Fenwick blew a cloud of tobacco into the face 
of a Cupid that stood on a pedestal at his side, 
by way of answer, 

There was a moment’s pause. 

‘You are not a master, the girl then timidly 
inquired—‘ are you ?’ 

‘No.’ 


‘Why not?’ 
‘I have no model,’ said he. ‘I need some one 
like yourself to inspire me.’ 


‘What of me? 


Niobe made no reply. She regarded Mill- 
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‘ ward’s picture for a while in silence ; then she 


said: ‘Your friend can paint without a model. 
Why can’t you do the same ?’ 

fail, as he has done.’ 

‘Do you call this a failure? said she, still 
looking at the master’s work. 

‘No. But Milward will call it so, when he 
comes to see you.’ 

The girl laughed shyly, and said: ‘You are 
given toflattery.’ 

‘No, indeed! I was never more in earnest,’ 
was the answer. ‘Millward must have caught 
a glimpse of you somewhere—it must have been 
you! And by some magic power of the imagi- 
nation, which I confess is beyond me, he has 
reproduced you in his pictures; just as though 
you had each time wandered into the studio, as 
you have done to-night, and sat for him as you 
were seated when I startled you out of the arm- 
chair a moment ago.’ 

Still looking at the picture with a thouglit- 
ful face, the girl remarked: ‘It does seem 
strange.’ 

‘More than strange.—And just fancy,’ Fenwick 
went on, ‘how troubled his thoughts must be! 
He is conscious of his ability to produce a great 

icture—the shadow of it haunts him night and 

ay—but he needs another glimpse of the model 
in order to give that one touch which means 
perfection.’ 

In the moment of silence that now followed, 
for the girl stood pondering Fenwick’s words, 
the sound of oars reached their ears, She now 
looked up quickly into the artist's face. ‘They 
are coming back,’ she whispered. 

‘Yes,’ said Fenwick with laughter in his eyes, 
‘so you cannot go to your boat. You would be 
caught,’ 

‘But there is the front door, said the girl, 
or from the window. ‘Won't you let me 
out ?? 

‘No, said Fenwick playfully. ‘You have 
come to pay Millward a visit. You cannot 
object to see him now,’ 

‘To-night? Pray, don’t detain me,’ said she 
distressfully ; ‘grandfather would be vexed be- 
yond measure.’ 

‘Have no fear,’ replied Fenwick reassuringly, 
as he gave her a hand-lamp and opened the 
studio door. ‘Take this light and amuse your- 
self about the house. You will find pictures 
in nearly every room, on the staircase, and along 
the corridor overhead, Leave me to put matters 
ave with grandfather.—Come ; won’t you trust 
me 

She looked up smilingly into his face, took the 
lamp from him, and went out. 

Fenwick now began to pace the studio in an 
ecstasy of delight. He had found the model for 
whom he had fruitlessly sought ever since he 
had been Millward’s pupil. He had met her 
to-night: he had met the woman whose first 


her. She would one day be his model—one 
day, perhaps, be his wife! He would realise 
his dream: he would reach fame after all. 

‘If an artist would become a great master he 
must worship his model,’ was one of Millward’s 
sayings. 

Then the thought came to him she was not 
Millward’s. He had no right to love her, 
perhaps—no right even to think of her while 
this mystery of her strange resemblance to the 
master’s model remained unsolved. 

He glanced round the studio. Had this inter- 
view been nothing but a dream? Now that the 
girl was no longer here, his brain was perplexed 
once more with the thought of Millward’s wan- 
dering spirit. Had it been here to-night—had 
it begun to haunt him as it had haunted Mill- 
ward for so many years? 


ST ELMO’S FIRE. 


Onck, in mid-ocean, when the air was charged 
with electricity, it was our good fortune to be an 
observer of this beautiful form of Nature’s elec- 
trical display, from which no damage ever directly 
results. A weird flickering flame, or luminous 
brush, was distinctly visible at the topmost ex- 
tremity of each of our good ship’s tapering top- 
gallant-masts, in consonance with‘the description 
of this natural phenomenon which Falconer has 
left us in his grand old nautical poem entitled 
The Shipwreck : 

High on the masts, with pale and livid rays, 

Amid the gloom, portentous meteors blaze. 


Some say that such startling displays are not 
uncommon at sea during thunder-storms ; but we 
are of opinion that mariners may be years afloat 
without witnessing one; so that when seen it 
is as well to make a note thereof, in accordance 
with Captain Cuttle’s advice. Terrestrial objects 
when seen, 

Bespangled with those iles of light, 

So wildly, spiritually bright, 
have never failed to arouse the superstitious awe 
of mankind in remote ages ; but the cause of this 
lambent luminosity remained unexplainable until 
modern philosophers demonstrated that it was 
merely an example, on a more extended scale, of 
the brush discharge of an electrical machine. 

It is said that flames played about the heads of 
Castor and Pollux during a violent storm which 
arose when the Argonauts set sail ; and inasmuch 
as a calm followed this remarkable apparition, the 
two heroes were looked upon as succouring divini- 
ties. Whenever these flames glowed upon a ship’s 
spars at a later date, it was believed by the old- 


look had kindled the love that he knew would | time navigators that Castor and Pollux had come 
come the moment that the ideal in Millward’s | to aid the toilers of the sea. They deemed it a 


pictures crossed his path. He had not only 
seen her; he had spoken with her; he had 
learned that her uncultured love’ of art had 
brought her to the studio, And she had seen 
him, many a time, as she had confessed ; and 
in her glances he had read to-night, as he 
imagined, her secret thoughts of him. He loved 


forecast for favourable weather and a quick passage 
if two flames were visible at the same instant ; 
but the omen was unpropitious if only one flame 
made its appearance ; and the simple sailors view- 
ing this solitary sign with displeasure, called it 


| after Helen, that fair one whose frailty proved so 


| 

| 
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disastrous to the welfare of Troy. These natural 
electric lights are now spoken of indiscriminately 
as St Elmo’s Fires, or Corposants. 

St Elmo’s Fire is not peculiar to ships at sea, 
although Camoens in his Lusiad has termed it 
‘the living light sacred to the mariner ; for it 
has often been observed upon church steeples, 
branches of trees, and even on the projecting parts 
of men and beasts. Cvesar has written that one 
night a dense cloud suddenly formed, followed by 
’ hail, and on the same night the points of the spears 
of the fifth legion commenced to glow sponta- 
neously—‘ Eidem nocte legionis quinte cacumina 
sui sponte arserunt.’ Shakespeare, in Julius 
Cesar, causes Casca to address Cicero in the fol- 
lowing words : 

A common slave—you know him well by sight— 
Held up his left hand, which did flame, and burn 
Like twenty torches joined ; and yet his hand, 
Not sensible of fire, remained unscorched, 


Seneca affirmed that a star settled on the lance 
of Gyllipus while sailing towards Syracuse ; Livy 
said that the spears of some soldiers in Sicily 
seemed to be on fire; and Pliny is even more 
explicit. He had seen stars rest upon the points 
of spears borne by soldiers keeping night-watch 
upon the ramparts. ‘Corposants’ had also been 
seen at sea upon the extremities of the yards and 
masts of a ship. They changed positions and 
emitted a rustling sound ‘like the fluttering wings 
of birds.’ 

Coming down to more recent times, we find 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1745 that a 
Roman Catholic priest marvelled that on several 
oceasions, while travelling on the highest moun- 
tain peaks of Chili and Peru, both men and beasts 
shone with a bright light from head to foot. 
Lichtenberg in 1768 observed a vivid display of 
St Elmo’s Fire upon the steeple summit of St 
Jacques at Gottingen ; and ten years later many 
sacred edifices of Rouen were similarly illuminated 
during a violent storm. In 1822 the extremities 
of the branches of trees at Frey Viry glowed with 
a faint flame of a blue tinge. In 1825 some 
mountaineers became involved in threatening 
thunder-clouds at an altitude of eight thousand 
two hundred and fifteen feet. Their hair and the 
string of their caps stood on end like ‘ the quills 
of the fretful porcupine,’ and a buzzing noise was 
heard around them. 

The Rev. Mr Pindar, Principal of Codrington 
College at Barbadoes, in 1831 saw two negroes 
making the best of their way across the college 
garden during the height of an awful cyclone that 
devastated the sugar plantations of the island. 
Electric flashes were passing from the bodies of 
the negroes, whereat they evinced extreme terror. 
In that year, also, several officers of the French 
army, stationed at Algiers, were walking with 
uncovered heads in the open air on the terrace of 
the fort during a storm. Each saw the other's 
hair assume a perpendicular position, and every 
hair appeared to be tipped with a tiny luminous 


tuft. The finger-tips also glowed when their’ 


hands were elevated. 

Travellers have not infrequently evinced great 
concern at seeing their garments lit up by St 
Elmo’s Fire. A French physician, surprised by a 
sudden storm of wind and rain, discovered that 
the stiff rim of his hat emitted a lurid light. 
Unthinking, but in haste, he jumped to the con- 
clusion that his head-covering was on fire, and 
raised his hand for the purpose of quenching the 
flame. Straightway this member became lumin- 
ous, and the doctor knew that his startling visita- 
tion was St Elio’s Fire. A cartload of straw has 
seemed to be the abiding-place of myriads of 
glow-worms, and the driver’s whip was well illum- 
inated with electric streamers. Like the bush 
seen by Moses, it appeared to the astonished rustics 
to burn with fire, Pet to remain unconsumed, 

The electricity of the atmosphere varies with 
time and place. The late Professor Loomis, the 
well-known American meteorologist, read a most 
amusing paper in 1857 before the Mathematical 
and Physical Section of the British Association. 
It dealt with the electrical phenomena of the 
United States, and more especially treated on the 
curious experience which dwellers in New York 
houses have in the winter-time, when the rooms 
are heated by stoves to such a degree that the 
woodwork becomes dangerously dry and all the 
furniture shrinks and creaks. Electricity is so 
powerfully present that it is only necessary to 
shuffle across a floor which is covered with a 
woollen carpet of moderate thickness in order to 
convert the shuftler’s body into an electrophorus 
or electrical machine, so that he may not touch a 
piece of metal without suffering a sharp shock of 
electricity. 

La Nature has recently related the experience 
of a traveller journeying with a caravan in the 
vicinity of Teheran. The atmosphere was so 
highly electric that neither steel nor match was 
required to discover a pin or a piece of money 
dropped upon the ground, inasmuch as the metal- 
lie bodies became self-luminous. The glimmer 
which accompanied the dislocation of the fibres of 
a sheet of paper torn across slowly was sufficiently 
intense to cast a lively brightness around the 
spectators. While on the march one moonless 
night, sheaves of sparks flew from the tails of the 
long-suffering mules every time that they lashed 


their flanks with their caudal egenetnge. A} 


curious crackling noise was also audible. 
Columbus, in October 1493, during his second 
voyage in quest of a new world, was under the 
influence of a storm of wind, rain, and thunder, 
when, following the quaint diction of his trans- 
lator, St Elmo appeared on the topgallaut-mast 
with seven lighted tapers. Good churchman that 
he was, his thoughts naturally reverted to the 
shrine at home. His mariners were convinced 
that this unwonted display proceeded directly 
from the saint’s body, and they forthwith comi- 
menced to sing litanies and offer up thauksgivings, 
because these rude seamen held that the worst 
part of the storm had passed over their labouring 
caravel as soon as St Elmo appeared. Magellan's 
sailors were possessed with a similar superstition. 
Dampier has left a well-drawn word-picture of St 


Elmo’s Fire that he observed during a storm near 
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Canton River in 1687. ‘About 4 a-clock the 
thunder and the rain abated, and then we saw 
a “corpus sant” at our maintopmast head, on 
the very top of the truck of the spindle. This 
sight rejoiced our men exceedingly, for the height 
of the storm is commonly over when the “corpus 
sant” is seen aloft ; but when they are seen lying 
on the deck it is generally accounted a bad sign,’ 
Such a belief is without foundation ; and, more- 
over, their fond anticipations were not realised, 
for the gale subsequently blew harder than before 
the appearance of St Elmo’s Fire. 

In 1696 a ship sailing by the Balearic Isles 
was caught in a heavy thunder-storm, when more 
than thirty corposants were seen in full play 
at one time. An especially shining specimen, 
situated on the mainmast vane, was more than 
eighteen inches in length. This would seem 
to be within the limits of probability, for Mr 
Buchan, in his Handy Book of Meteorology, quotes 
an instance of a display at Orkney in 1837 when 
a flame one foot in length was seen streaming 
from an iron spike at the top of a mast. The 
ancient mariner referred to above was of a curious 
turn of mind. He sent a man aloft, who brought 
down the iron wind-vane; but the flame now 
shone at the masthead without any diminution in 
intensity, until it eventually died down when the 
electricity had ceased its influence. In January 
1749 the newly-built wooden ship Dover, trading 
between Liverpool and New York, had three very 
brilliant corposants at her mastheads, which looked 
like very large torches. 

The ship Southern Cross, Captain Howe, was in 
fifty-eight degrees south, seventy degrees west, 
one night in the month of September, when the 
celestial concave was starless and intensely black. 
The crew were awe-struck witnesses of such a 
strange sight as seldom falls to the lot of man. 
The gallant ship was plunging heavily, burying 
her bows beneath the boisterous waves, cause 
by a savage storm which battled against her 
with all its fearful fury. Svfddenly the Aurora 
Australis, or ‘Southern Lights,’ became visible. 
Ship, sea, and sky were illumined by a deep 
crimsou glow, as though an awful contlagration 
was not far distant. The mysterious luminous 
balls of electric origin rested high aloft on the 
extremities of her spars. It was a panorama 
surpassing in its terrible grandeur DD 0m that 
the most vivid imagination could depict. 

In August 1881 the large iron ship Oimara, 
Captain Roy, when in fifty-eight degrees south, 
sixty-two degrees west, had a heavy gale, accom- 
panied with snow-squalls. About two o'clock 
in the morning she was most brilliantly illumi- 
nated by corposants. St Elmo’s Fires burned 
brightly at each masthead, looking for all the 
world like an_ artificial electric light of many 
candle-power, but softer and of a bluish tinge. 
All her yard-arms on the side nearer the wind, 
from the lower topsail upwards, along the lifts 
and footropes, up and > wh the topmast and 
topgallant rigging, together with the windward 
side of her massive masts, were closely covered 
with small star-like lights. Larger lights lingered 
on the ends of her gatfs; and the chains sup- 
orting the gaffs were literally lined with lesser 
ights. One of her seamen, in default of a more 
ont ow simile, asserted that the Oimara was 

illuminated as any music hall in London. 


This remarkable display lasted for about the space 
of twenty minutes, and was the precursor of very 
bad weather. 

About twelve months ago the large iron ship 
Candahar of Liverpool, under the command of 
Captain W. P. Hughes, experienced squally weather 
accompanied with rain and lightning in thirteen 
degrees north, ninety degrees east. She had St 
Elmo’sFires on all three of her mastheads, and 
they were distinctly heard to emit a loud tick 
similar to that of a large galvanic battery. We 
presume that the sound was likened to that given 
out by one of those electric machines which are 
often to be found at the street corners of our large 
cities. 

The Cunard steamship Cephalonia, Captain H. 
Walker, when off Cape Cod, on the Atlantic 
seaboard of the United States, had a terrific 
thunder-storm in the early morning of October 
7, 1888. Lightning ran down her rigging and 
about the deck like molten silver. St Elmo’s 
Fires at her mastheads and yard-arms were pre- 
ternaturally brilliant. 

We have known some shipmasters refer to St 
Elmo’s Fire as ignis fatuus, than which no two 
manifestations can have a more totally distinct 
origin. The former is an electric display ; 
whereas the latter is due to the combustion 
of a gas, a compound of carbon and hydrogen, 
derived from the deeay of vegetable matter. 


THE CREEPING PLANT. 
A STORY. 


Poor Hammond managed to get a month’s leave 
at the same time as myself. That was how we 
came to join hands and arrange for the trip to 
Formosa. 1 wish I had worked on for a year 
longer now, with all my heart. 

We crossed from Amoy to Taiwan, a big town 
on the west coast of Formosa, and made our pre- 
parations for getting well into the wilds. You 
see, we had both been in China a matter of ten 
years, and could pass muster very well with our 
knowledge of two or three dialects of the dread- 
fully profuse language of the Empire. And so 
we expected to get along all right—I to shoot a 
variety of strange quadrupeds and feathered crea- 
tures, and Hammond to enlarge his already very 
copious collection of plants and grasses. 

I never knew a man more enthusiastic about 
his hobby than was Hammond about his specimens. 
It cost him many a groan to leave them on the 
mainland. But for the infinite annoyance they | 
would have cost us both, he would have carried’ 
them with him to Formosa. They filled eight 
boxes as big as American travelling trunks—what 
with their layers of wool and thick blotting- 
paper, and the camphor-wood cases in which the 
different species reposed apart from each other. 
Poor old chap! he might have pleased himself in 
the matter. I wish he had, for his interest in 
the things might have kept him from the craze 
that killed him. 

For a week we had a very agreeable time in 
the bungalow of a certain Scotch missionary whose 
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name will be a familiar memory to every European 
who has stayed awhile in the island. He was 
—indeed is—a very remarkable man, and a credit 
to the Anglo-Saxon race. If every man had his 
due, he ought to be acknowledged as Governor- 
general of Formosa; though I doubt he would 
refuse the dignity. This by the way. And yet 
I ought to mention him if only for the earnest 
warning he gave us about the vermin and reptiles 
of the interior. We spent two days in journeying 
from his house to the woods in which we proposed 
to camp for a fortnight, as happy as Adam and 
Eve before the Fall. 

The forest scenery was magnificent, but the 
brake of brambles and flowering creepers which 
matted themselves between the tree trunks made 
progress very slow. We did not stick to the 
tracks: otherwise, of course, it would have been 
different. And we were repaid for our labour 
by the strange creatures I shot, and by many a 
grass and flower which Hammond was as elated 
over as a mother with her first child. 

Two more days passed, and we pronounced our 
holiday a success. Then Hammond sickened of 
a fever or a sun-stroke, I could not determine 
which. He became delirious, and I feared he 
would die. I must say the native Formosans, for 
all their savage look—they were all but naked in 
this part of the island—were wy kind, They 
brought me various juices and simples, which they 
urged me to use upon the invalid. But I was 
afraid to do that. I preferred to rely upon cold 
sponging and the quinine in our medicine chest. 

On the seventh night of his illness, when he 
was so quiet and improved in tone that I thought 
T could leave him in charge of Wan Tan, our little 
native aide-de-camp, and get a good sleep myself, 
I was suddenly awoke by the boy with the words, 
‘He has gone!’ True enough, Hammond had 
evaded his guard aud run off into the woods in his 
‘pyjamas’ I was dreadfully alarmed. Without 
loss of time, however, the boy and I set out in 

ursuit ; and after about half an hour we caught 

im up as he was returning with bent head and 
puckered brow, but looking as free from delirium 
as man could. 

‘Why, my dear fellow, I said, ‘what in th 
world led you to do so mad a thing ?” : 

Hammond gazed at me indifferently for a 
moment. It was just as if he had not yet got his 
senses fully after a bad night. Then, with a 
— deal of excitement, he bade me congratulate 

im. 

‘Upon what ?’ I asked. 

‘Do you not remember,’ he replied, ‘how we 
two have talked about the possible existence of 
plants that move from one spot to another with 
the same freedom as we conceited bipeds? Well, 
I’ve solved that problem. They do exist. But 
I can’t—I really can’t—make out satisfactorily 
whether they do it by the exercise of volition, or 
whether they are transported in spite of them- 
selves, It’s not a bit of use troubling the 
British Association on the subject until we have 
settled that—is it!’ 

I was half disposed to laugh at him when he 
said this, But the mysterious and quite unusual 
kind of earnestness in his expression while he was 
speaking not only deterred me, but even again 
made me feel uneasy about him. 


‘You are not serious, Hammond ?’I said. ‘And 
besides, old fellow, it’s very wrong of you to run 
away in this fashion, Not to speak of the fright 
“he gave me, you'll catch a chill, and we shall 
have that fever business all over again.’ 

What do you mean?’ 
you know you have been ill, and you’re 
yet; and so come right along to bed 


‘Fever business ! 

‘Why, 
not sen 
again.’ 

He said nothing to this, but allowed the boy 
and me to take care of him. I must say he looked 
a strange object wrapped up in the blue blanket 
which I had seized for the purpose when we went 
after him, and especially when the moon shone 
upon him through the teak-trees of the forest, 
The scurrying among the branches overhead 
seemed to imply that the monkeys also found 


‘him a spectacle too strong for their nerves. 


He was better in the afternoon, and talked of 
the service and other matters in a perfectly rational 
manner, It seems he had written to Pekin, 
begging to be removed from Amoy ; and he dis- 
cussed the chances of a favourable reply to his 
letter rationally enough, though with a pA 
for the bereavement that I in that case should 
suffer which puzzled me. For he was naturally 
the most unselfish of men ; and he had over and 
over again said he would never leave Amoy with- 
out me, and that he would never be left in it if 
I was appointed Vice-consul elsewhere. 

Towards sunset he became excited. I did not 
like the metallic glitter in his eye. It recalled to 
me in an ugly manner a certain visit I had paid 
to a Chinese madhouse a little time previously, 
He was irritable, moreover, and would not let me 
touch his pulse. When I wanted him to come 
into the hut for the night, he objected. 

‘No, Randolph,’ he said, ‘not till the moon 
there also goes to bed in the antipodes. I par- 
ticularly mean to be awake to-night.’ 

‘Why ? I asked. 

‘Because I am as sure as I stand here that I 
saw one last night, and it was when the moon 
was high. I reckon it went at about the rate 
of a yard a minute. I mean to secure it; and 
I should very much like to photograph it before 
nabbing it. 

‘What are you talking about, old chap? I 
asked again, with the dismal fear at my heart 
~_ the fever or sun-stroke had affected his 

rain. 

‘The creeping plant, Randolph. It was, as 
well as I could guess at it, nine feet long, with 
flowers all the way along it—the calyx a bright 
blue. I never saw anything so odd since I was 
born. Do you know, I almost lost my senses in 
a sort of excitement over it; and I suppose it 
got away in the meantime, for when I tried to 
find it again, I couldn’t !’ 

I could only stare at him in bewilderment. 
He was certainly not joking ; and yet the idea 
of a plant of this description was to my un- 
observant intelligence perfectly ridiculous, 

But poor Hammond did not like my incredu- 
lous look. ‘You don’t believe me, I see!’ he 
exclaimed pettishly. ‘That’s ever the way with 
you practical fellows. I am thankful I’m not 
practical, Anyhow, too, I mean to get it this 
night, alive or dead—that’s a clear thing.’ 

‘No, ng; please, don’t think of it,’ I entreated. 


‘Wait till you’re a bit stronger, and then if you a 
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like, we’ll do nothing else but hunt this crawling 
beanstalk, or whatever it is.’ 

‘I am as strong as ever I was, if [ ~_ judge 
by my feelings, and so you may as well make 
up your mind to my going. Remember, Ran- 
dolph, that I’m your senior in the service, and 
I won’t put up with dictation from you or any 
other man of your time of life.’ 

I could only shrug my shoulders, and suggest 
to him as casually as possible that of course I 
hal no right to interfere with his movements, 
but that for his own sake he ought not to go 
off in ‘ pyjamas’ again, as he did before. 

‘Yes, that was indiscreet,’ the dear old fellow 
observed with a smile. 

We humoured him for the rest of the evening, 
and at length he fell asleep in his bamboo couch- 
chair, and we covered him lightly and arranged 
the mosquito curtains to protect him as much 
as possible. 

ut I had no intention of going to bed. Some- 
how or other, I fancied he would wake and start 
off into the woods, just as he had done before. 
At the back of my mind I confess, tuo, there was 
a thin phantom of curiosity about the shape 
nine feet long, with flowers upon it, which had 
fitted so well with Hammond’s ideal of a creeping 
lant. 
. Accordingly, I lit my pipe and read the North 
China Herald until I began to feel drowsy. The 
paper had dro ty from my hands, and I was 
pondering weakly about the likelihood of some 
good-natured senior in the service resolving to 
retire or to die for the good of his juniors, when 
I heard a rustling. My eyes opened sharply. 
Yes; it was as, with electrical promptitude, I had 
surmised : Hammond was bolt upright, staring 
at the moonshine outside, and pushing the cur- 
tuins away from him. I did not move, but 
watched him between my half-closed eyelids. 

Consciousness seemed to come upon him all 
in a moment. He bounded from the chair and 
made for the door. Then, with a look I shall 
never forget, he turned back and snatched up 
the same blue blanket I had wrapped him in 
before. He flung it over his shoulders and sped 
into the open. T followed him. And I had to 
be brisk, or else I should soon have lost sight 
of him; for the dark limbs of the trees were 
thick enough to hide him for a quarter of a 
minute at a time. It was a strange chase, this 
in the murmurous night, with ever and anon 
the startled cry from a parrot or a monkey 
resounding in the air. A barred tailed pheasant 
shot over my head with a whir that would have 
made a man unused to such noises wonder what 
was co Niggid Bats, too, went to and fro in the 
moonlight, now and then eclipsing the planet 
completely. 

I don’t know how long I followed the poor 
fellow ; I know only that 1 was much torn by 
the thorns on the rose-bushes which impeded 
my movements. How sweet was the perfume of 
these blossoms in the cool, humid night-air, I 
can recall at this moment distinctly. 

It was almost by accident that 1 at length 
came upon Hammond. He was stooping and 
peering here and there about a small spot of 
common grass with holes in the ground and a 
thicket of bramble and clematis at one side. I 
did not notice it at first; but there was a woof 


of passion-flowers hanging from one of the boughs 
of a tree just over him. One of the flowers was 
a superb specimen with a dazzling corolla. 

Standing in the shade, I watched him. He 
began to poke among the brambles with a bit 
of stick. ‘Then there was a movement, and with 
an exclamation of ‘Did I not say so!’ Hammond 
stepped tenderly aside while—a great snake crept 
forth with an angry hiss and a poise of its head. 
I had time to see that its body from the shoulder 
was beautifully marked much as Hammond had 
described his plant ; but time for no more. The 
poor fellow had bent down and made a snatch 
at the reptile ; at the same instant the snake 
had darted at him and bitten him over the eye. 
And when I had rushed to the place, the snake 
had gone, and Hammond was holding both hands 
to his face and looking about him with an awfully 
dazed expression. The shock had brought him 
wholly to his right mind ! 

On our way back, he commented on his folly 
as if it had been the action of some one else, 
But the pain of the venom in him had already 
begun to tell. Between us we had done what 
we could as precautionary measures, though this 
was little enough. 

He was prepared for what followed—so much 
prepared that he made me write his will for him 
the moment we re-etitered the hut. I did it on 
a piece of common tissue-paper, the only available 
material. The swelling all the time was getting 
worse and worse ; nor was his agony in the least 
abated by the fat and oil which Wan Tan rubbed 
upon it. 

The poor fellow died at eleven o’clock, after 
suffering fearfully. Almost his last words were 
these, with an attempt at a smile that nearly set 
me crying: ‘What an ass I was, to be sure, old 
fellow !’ 

Before I left the place, and when we had buried 
him, I made my way again to the spot where he 
had met his doom, and pulled down the spray of 
"igen nd which had drooped over him when 
1e was bitten. This flower, dried, and under 
glass, is one of various articles that serve as 
mementoes of incidents in my career—incidents, 
I am glad to say, not always so tragical as this. 


THE WESTMORLAND STATESMEN. 


WESTMORLAND, though one of the smallest, is 
one of the most interesting counties in England. 
It is celebrated not only for its mountains and 
lakes, which attract tens of thousands of visitors 
every season from the Continent and America, as 
well as from Southern England and Scotland, 
but also for its antiquarian relics, such as Arthur’s 
Round Table, and the Druidical Circle at May- 
brough ; its grand feudal fortresses of Brougham 
Castle, Brough, Pendragon, and Egremont, the 
strongholds of the great old families who ruled 
the north with almost regal authority ; its pic- 
turesque Halls; the scenes immortalised by the 
finest poems of Wordsworth ; and, not least, its 
Statesmen, or hereditary proprietors of land 
which they farm themselves. 

The yeomen of Westmorland and the adjoining 
county of Cumberland receive the designation 


of Statesmen to distinguish them from the ten- 
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antry who rent the land which they cultivate. 
They oceupy a position in society immediately 
below that of the Squires. Their estates vary 
in size at from eighty to two hundred and 
fifty acres, and they have also extensive common 
rights, which add largely to the value of their 
property. In the olden times—indeed, down 
to the union of the kingdoms, the defence of the 
Borders against the Scottish moss-troopers, who, 
as Camden says, ‘had no measure of law but 
the length of their swords, mainly depended 
upon the Statesmen. For this purpose, they 
had to be armed, horsed, and ready to fight. In 
the rental attached to a decree in the Court of 
Chancery, it is stated that the Statesmen had 
time out of mind ‘held their several tenements 
by serving upon the borders of England, over 
against Scotland, at their own proper costs and 
charges, within the said West Marches’ In 
order that they might be ready to perform this 
service, each of them was required to keep ‘such 
a nagge as is able at anye tyme to beare a manne 
twentie miles within Scotland and backe againe 
without a baite.’ They were to be provided 
with ‘a jacke, steale-cap, sword, bowe, or speare ;’ 
and were to be ready ‘to serve the Lord Warden 
or their officers upon sixe houres warning, in 
any place where they shall be appointed to serve.’ 
They were also required to appoint a watch over 
their farms by day and by night. 

The Scottish freebooters, however, were not 
the only assailants against whom the Statesmen 
had to defend their property. Shortly after the 
union of the Crowns, King James, with his 
characteristic unscrupulousness and greed, set up 
a claim to the lands of the Statesmen on the plea 
that they were merely the tenants of the Crown. 
They met, however, to the number of two thou- 
sand at Ratten Heath, between Kendal and 
Stavely, where they formally resolved that ‘they 
had won their lands by the sword, and were able 
to hold them by the same.’ The monarch, on 
hearing of this meeting, made no further claim 
to the lands of the Statesmen. } 

As might have been expected from the con- 
dition of the country while England and Scot- 
land were separate kingdoms, the houses of the 
Statesmen were constructed for defence as well 
as for residence. They were protected by strong 
doors and gates, and had small windows crossed 
with bars of iron. Adam Pringle, in his ‘General 
View of the Agriculture of the County of West- 
morland,’ published in 1794, says: ‘The principal 
structure is a barn, which, while it has a stable 
and cowhouse on the ground-floor, is frequently 
large enough to contain the whole produce of the 
farm.’ These securities against assailants have 
of course been long dispensed with, and the subse- 
quent dwelling-houses of the Statesmen usually 
consisted of four rooms on the ground-floor, and 
two on the second story. The front door was 
covered with a low es from which a e, 
nearly four feet broad, led to the back er on 
the other side of the building. Beside it stood 


the ‘doun-house,’ which was open to the rafters, 
Here the baking, brewing, washing, and other 
domestic work were performed. The dwelling. 
house, properly so called, was lighted by two 
small windows in front and one behind, and was 
the common apartment of the family at meals 
and in the evenings. On the ground-floor there 
was also a pantry, and a chamber called the 
Parlour, in which the master and mistress slept. 
The children and servants slept in the loft, which 
was unceiled. The fire was lighted on a hearth 
slightly raised from the ground, as was the custom 
in Scottish farmhouses of the same class. The 
buildings, which were of stone, were covered with 
thatch of heath or straw, and, in the western 
mountains, with a sort of heavy blue slate. With 
the exception of a few modern conveniences, 
no change has taken place in the houses of 
the Statesmen for at least a century. 

The furniture was solid and substantial. The 
chairs were of heavy oak, with high arms, and 
carved on the back, but narrow, upright, and 
uncomfortable. Three-footed stools were, how- 
ever, the most common movable seats. The bed- 
steads, too, were of oak, with carved testers of the 
same wood. There were large presses or ‘aumries, 
in which the food was kept; and strong clums 
chests, the fronts of which were ornamented wit 
carved borders, for the custody of the family 
clothing. The general sitting-room of the family, 
which was known as ‘The House,’ contained a 
long oaken table, with a bench on each side of 
it, where the whole family, master, children, and 
servants partook of their common meal, as was 
customary in Scotland a century ago. ‘Come in,’ 
said a tenant to his landlord one day. The land- 
lord went in amongst the family, the servants, 
and the labourers, who were about to ‘set to. 
Near the end of the table was a large hot-pot 
containing beef‘ or mutton cut into pieces, and 
put into a large dish, along with potatoes, onions, 
pepper, and salt. The farmer, after helping him- 
self, thrust the dish towards the landlord and 
said: ‘Noo ye man 1g yersel, and howk in! 
There’s plenty meat at bottom, but it’s rayther 
het ! The Statesman’s household subsisted en- 
tirely on the produce of his farm. Porridge and 
milk, oat cakes, cheese, and potato-pot, formed 
the staple of their food, varied in winter by salt 
beef, or mutton and bacon. Wheaten (reall 
was used only on special oceasions. Each family 
brewed its own ale from a species of barley called 
‘bigg’ ‘The clothing of the men,’ says an old 
county historian, ‘was of the native fleece of 
the county, homespun, and woven by the vil 
weaver; the wool of a black sheep, slightly 
mixed with blue and red, was the favourite 
colour of this cloth, which was thick and heavy, 
and of which the coat and waistcoat were made ; 
the breeches, if not of the same, were of leather, 
generally of buckskin. The women’s apparel 
was of the finer sort of the native wool, woven 
into a kind of serge, dyed of a russet, blue, or 
other colour, and, like the man’s, made up by 
the tailor at the wearer’s own fireside. Clogs 
or wooden-soled shoes still continue in common 
use, and are well adapted to a mountainous 
and rainy country.’ he linen worn by the 
family—shirts, shifts, sheets, and towels—was 
made of the flax grown on almost every farm 


in the county. he close resemblance of this bE 
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state of domestic affairs to that which existed 


among the farmers and minor gentry of Scotland 
a century ago is very striking and instructive. 

The intrusion of manufactured goods into these 
districts has produced a certain amount of change 
in the apparel and living of the Statesmen, but 
much less than might have been anticipated. This 
change is most apparent in the lower and more 
cultivated districts, where the inhabitants come 
more immediately into contact with the outer 
world. At the same time, they are regarded 
as of a sturdier character, with more mother- 
wit and backbone than their more secluded 
brethren. The Statesmen of the mountain dis- 
tricts are still a very primitive class of people. 
Their chief occupation is tending their large 
flocks of sheep, which are never taken into the 
farmyard. reir land is seldom entailed, but 
it is a point of family honour that it should 
descend from father to son. Hence, not a few 
estates have been held by the same families for 
four centuries, and in several instances, men 
are now in possession of the very farms which 
their ancestors cultivated eight hundred years 

It has been said of them by one who 
knows them well that ‘they know nothing of 
the rate of discount, or the price of gold. They 
have enough of this world’s gear to serve their 
ng They are uncorrupted by modern 
uxury. They are content and happy to enjoy 
the golden mean of Agur. They pass a simple 
and inoffensive life amongst the lonely hills that 
surround them. Their hospitality to strangers 
is open-handed and liberal. “Go,” said one of 
these Statesmen to a tourist whom he had enter- 
tained for several days—“go to the vale on the 
other side of yon mountain ; you will find a house 
belonging to a Statesman ; enter it, and say you 
came from me. I know him not; but he will 
receive you kindly, for our sheep mingle upon 
the mountains.”’ 

These men have no inclination to change, 
either in their life and customs, or in their sheep- 
farming. An old farmer who was asked why 
he did not take any steps to improve the very 
bad breed of sheep on his estate, answered : 
‘They were such as Providence had put on the 
land, and it was not for the likes of him to 
change them.’ With regard to the Statesmen of 
both districts, it can be said with truth, that 
they are not only satisfied with their social posi- 
tion, but proud of it; and though not rich in 
money or land, they are rich in character and 
healthful contentment. They are still as they 
have always been, a sturdy, outspoken, inde- 
pendent race. The late Sir James Graham, the 
well-known statesman, justly said of the caval- 
cade of mounted Statesmen who accompanied Mr 
Blamire into Carlisle on his appointment as High 
Sheriff, that they were ‘a body of men who 
could* not be matched in any other part of the 
kingdom—that they were the finest and purest 
specimens of a set of men who in all periods of 
its history had been the strength and pride of 
their country” It is a singular fact, mentioned 
by Brayley, that the courtesy titles in use among 
Statesmen differ widely from those employed in 
ordinary society. The mistress of the house is 
termed a Dame; the eldest son of a Statesman 
is the Laird, or Lord, or, where there is no son, 


Thus, while the Statesman himself was at the 
plough, the Laird was driving the cattle to 
market, or attending it with vegetables, and the 
Lady was working at the churn. 

In respect to education, however, a change has 
taken place for the better among the Statesmen. 
In the olden time, there were three excellent 

ammar-schools in Westmorland, which sent to 

xford and Cambridge a number of learned 
divines, conspicuous among whom was the great 
Biblical scholar, John Mill; but with these 
seminaries the Statesmen had, of course, nothing 
to do. The local schools in which the children 
of the agricultural population were educated 
were of the most unsatisfactory kind. Any man 
who was physically disabled from earning his 
bread by manual labour, or too indolent to do 
so, was thought quite fit to be a teacher. Not 
a few of them were intemperate in their habits. 
A clergyman who had experienced the lifeless 
teaching in one of these schools at Bolton-Gate, 
okeuk by caning and whipping, says: ‘Dull 
tradition and immobility are very conservative 
in isolated country-places like Bolton. The 
curriculum consisted of the three I’s, with spell- 
ing. I have no recollecticn of learning anything 
like grammar or mening One other thing, how- 
ever, was carefully taught—the Church Cate- 
chism. In Lent, every year, we spent much time 
in committing it to memory, and on the afternoon 
of Easter Sunday we were publicly, examined in 
it by the clergyman in the church, in presence of 
the largest congregation that assembled on any 
day of the year; for the parents were there, 
— to hear their children acquit themselves 
well. 

Now, however, thoroughly educated and well- 
trained teachers are to be found among the 
hills as well as in the dales of Westmorland ; 
and the influence which they are exercising on 
the manners and customs of the rising generation, 
as well as in giving efficient instruction in the 
elementary branches of education, is highly satis- 
factory. In no county in England is so small 
a number proportionately unable to write. The 
gratifying result is that while the eldest son 
becomes a Statesman like his father before him, 
the younger members of the family are fitted 
for the duties of business life, and not unfre- 

uently rise to eminence as clergymen or mer- 
chants and manufacturers. Professor Sedgwick, 
the eminent geologist, was the son of a Statesman, 
and prided himself on that distinction more 
than on being a Cambridge Don; and so was 
George Moore, the successful merchant and cele- 
brated philanthropist. 

At the beginning of the present century, about 
two-thirds of the land in the shire was -held by 
what is called ‘customary tenure’ in properties 
which at that time were worth from fifteen to 
thirty pounds of yearly rent, and had been in 
the possession of the same families for centuries. 
During the course of the last fifty years the 
number of these small proprietors has consider- 
ably diminished, but the value of their farms 
has greatly increased. Much regret has been 
justly expressed that these small holdings have 
been passing out of the old families, and been 
absorbed in large estates more rapidly than 
formerly. As Dr Lonsdale has said: ‘Many “a 


the eldest daughter enjoys the title of Lady. 
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kept their rule, taught their sons and grandsons 
the traditions of their home, no longer shelters the 
“weel-kent folk of other days.”’ But in not a 
few instances the sons of Statesmen, who have 
been successful in business, have returned to 
spend their closing years in their native dales, 
so that the number of small properties in the 
county has not been materially diminished. 


A KNOT OR NAUTICAL MILE, 


How much is a Knot? This question is asked, 
we believe, in every sea-passage by some passenger 
or other, and never meets with a clear reply. 
Sailors themselves do not describe it distinctly, 
and books of reference differ as to its dimensions. 
We purpose to answer the question here. 

A knot is one-sixtieth of a mean degree of the 
earth’s meridian. This definition requires ex- 
planation, and also numerical computation. The 
earth’s meridian is commonly described as any 
circle whose centre is the centre of the earth, 
and whose circumference passes through the Poles. 
This is not exact, because the meridian is not a 
true circle. Evidently, it would be a true circle 
if the earth were a true sphere ; but the earth is 
not a true sphere —it is a spheroid, its diameter 
measured on the axis being less than its diameter 
at the equator. Hence the circumference of a 
section of the earth by a plane passing through 
its centre and the Poles, which circumference is 
a meridian, is not a true circle, but an oval. 
Bearing this in mind, it will be easy to under- 
stand the meaning of a mean degree of the earth’s 
meridian. 

If three hundred and sixty separate degrees be 
set-off from the centre of a perfect circle, it is 
evident that the circular measure of each degree 
measured on the circumference of the circle will 
be the same. But if they be set-off from the 
centre of an oval, the measurements on the cir- 
cumference of the oval will not all be the same. 
That this is the case any one may demonstrate 
for himself by drawing an oval and its minor 
axis, and then, from the centre of the oval, with 
radius equal to its semi-minor axis, inscribing a 
circle in the oval. If, now, degrees, or rather, for 
convenience, equimultiples of a degree, be set-off 
from the common centre, the geometry of the 
figure will show at once the variation in the 
circular measurements on the circumference of 
the oval. 

Now, a mean degree of the earth’s meridian is 
the average length of these three hundred and 
sixty unequal measurements, and it is obtained 
by dividing the length of the meridian by three 
hundred and sixty. Astronomers have measured 
the earth’s meridian and found it to be 131,259,287 
English feet. Dividing this by three hundred 
and sixty we get 364,609°13 feet as the length of 
a mean degree of the meridian. One-sixtieth of 
this, then, is a knot; and thus, by division, a 
knot is found to be 6076°818 feet, or 2025°6 yards, 
or one mile 265°6 yards. 

It will now be convenient to notice that a knot 
being 6076°818 feet, and a mile being 5280 feet, 
the proportion of a knot to a mile is very nearly 
as 6076 is to 5280, or, dividing by four, as 1519 is 


to 1320, which is very nearly as 15 to 13. So that, 
for ordinary purposes, knots may be converted 
into miles by taking thirteen knots as equal to 
fifteen miles, and vice versd. 


A SUMMER THOUGHT. 


Dazzuinc the landscape lies ; 
Blue, gold, and green — 

Even to tear-stained eyes 
Beauteous, I ween. 


Blue sky, wide-spreading trees, 
Green, still, and tall ; 

Sunshine in golden ease 
Slanting o’er all. 


Happy hearts wandering, 
Sun on them too; 

Streamlets meandering 
Fair meadows through. 


Presently sinks the sun 
Crimson to rest ; 

After his work is done, 
Seeks he the west. 


Homeward the happy hearts 
Stroll o’er the lea ; 

Silent the stream departs, 
Bound for the sea. 


Hushed stand the lordly trees, 
Sentinels strong ; 

Whispers the evening breeze 
Gently along. 


Gray-tiated shadows creep 
Over the sky ; 

Deep in a dreamless sleep 
Soon all things lie. 


Sorrow seems lost in rest, 
Care in repose - 

Wrapt in oblivion blest 
Earth and her woes. 


Only I linger still, 
Loth to depart 
From these calm scenes that kill 
Pain at my heart ! 
IRELAND. 
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